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SUMMARIES OF ARTICLES. 

[Abbreviations. — Am. J. Ps. = American Journal of Psychology ; Ar. f. G. 
Ph. = Archiv fur Geschichte der Philosophic ; Int. J. E. = International Journal 
of Ethics ; Phil. Stud. = Philosophische Studien ; Rev. Ph. = Revue Philosophique ; 
R. I. d. Ml. = Rivisla Italiana di Mlosofia ; V.f.w. Ph. = Vierteljahrsschrift fUr 
■wissenschaftliche Philosophic ; Z. f. Ph. = Zeitschrift fiir Philosophic und philoso- 
phische Kritik ; Z. f. Ps. u. Phys. d. Sinn. = Zeitschrift fur Psychologic una 
Physiologic der Sinnesorgane ; Phil. Jahr. = Philosophisches Jahrbuch ; Rev. de 
MH.= Revue de Mitaphysique et de Morale; Ar. f. sys. Ph. = Archiv fur 
systematische Philosophic. — Other titles are self-explanatory.] 

LOGICAL AND METAPHYSICAL. 
La notion de philosophie scholastique. M. DeWulf, Rev. Ph., XXVII, 

6, pp. 631-645. 

Though philosophy was regarded in the abbatial and monachal schools 
as a preparation for theology, the two were looked upon as distinct both in 
subject matter and method. Instead of aiming at an intrinsic and abso- 
lute definition, historians have stopped at the extrinsic or relative notion 
of scholastic philosophy, thereby overlooking its doctrinal contents, and 
neglecting its signification and characteristics. Some characterize it either 
by its methods of exposition (syllogism), by the language which is its 
vehicle (Latin), or by the places where it flourished (the schools) ; others 
define it by its place in history (the Middle Ages) ; others declare it to be 
a plagiarism of Greek philosophy, or the servant of theology.. The inade- 
quacy of all these definitions is evident when we apply the same mode of 
definition to other historic periods. What, for example, should we know 
of Greek philosophy if defined as a philosophy written in Greek, or extend- 
ing from the sixth century before, to the sixth century after Christ ? Of 
the many extrinsic definitions of philosophy the two most in vogue are 
here examined at length. The first of these is the purely epistemological 
definition, according to which scholasticism is the philosophy of the 
schools. Thus understood scholasticism is no more a philosophy than a 
science of medicine, and it no more applies to the Middle Ages than to 
any other historical epoch. This definition fails to give the differentia of 
the scholastic philosophy. The second insufficient definition is that scho- 
lastic philosophy is the handmaid of theology. It is true that theology ex- 
ercised a control over philosophy, but this control was negative and pro- 
hibitive rather than positive. The notion of scholasticism as subservient 
to religion is inadequate for the following reasons : (1) Embracing only 
the exterior attributes of the thing defined, it does not give the doctrinal 
contents of scholastic philosophy as such. (2) Even if subordinated to 
theology, scholasticism must have some signification by itself in proportion 
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as it furnishes rational explanations of what is. (3) Scholasticism is made 
up of a number of doctrines having no direct relation to Catholicism. (4) 
Finally, in the same scholastic system there are multiple and contradictory 
types. — Is the scholastic philosophy a system or a mosaic of divergent 
theories ? (a) Considered in its totality, it is a chaos. This could not 
be otherwise in a philosophy embracing the researches of twenty genera- 
tions. (6) Scholasticism breaks up into several systems, (e) Between 
the systems of a Descartes and a St. Thomas there is no kinship. But 
there is much in common in the systems of a group of the great scholars 
of the Middle Ages, Anselm, Alexander of Hales, Thomas Aquinas, Bona- 
venture, and Duns Scotus. Despite their differences, these men are in 
agreement upon a number of fundamental theories, (d ) Scholasticism is 
not a monistic system. The distinction between matter and form, between 
the particular and the universal, etc., make the scholastic philosophy in- 
compatible with monism. 

M. S. Macdonald. 

The Atomic Self. G. S. Fullerton. Psych. Rev., IX., 3, pp. 231-253. 
Whatever our view of matter may be, we are forced to recognize the 
existence of a realm of minds. Careful analysis shows a distinction be- 
tween mind and matter, and convinces us that both are real. How is the 
world of matter and the realm of minds to be conceived so as to form a 
system ? The plain man conceives of minds much as if they were material 
atoms and could influence the latter as these influence each other. His 
opinions are the echoes of past philosophies, and may be briefly stated as 
follows : (1) The mind is in some sense in the body. (2) The mind acts 
and reacts with matter. (3) The mind is a substance with attributes. (4) 
The mind is non-extended and immaterial. Taken together these beliefs 
describe the atomic self. When these views are closely examined their 
inconsistency is apparent. In what sense is the mind in the body ? And 
what is intended by the statement that it acts and reacts with matter ? Such 
statements mean nothing to us unless we conceive of the mind as in some 
way material. As the material substance is the shade of a group of material 
qualities, so the mental substance is the shade of a shade. When we ask 
what the atomic immaterial self is, and how we are to conceive it, no 
answer is forthcoming. If we ask how it can be present in the body, it 
becomes evident that, in so far as it is thought of as present, it is thought 
of as material. Manifestly we must not think of it as material. No one 
can tell us how it interacts with matter. When we ask how we are to con- 
ceive its relations to its own ideas we fare no better. How can ideas be in 
or on an immaterial substance ? When the indefinite thought of the plain 
man is carefully examined, it is found to be the echo of an ancient materi- 
alism or semi-materialism. This gives it its positive content. With this 
it attempts to combine the statement that the self is immaterial. When 
great emphasis is laid on the latter, the positive content of the atomic 
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doctrine is wiped out of existence. When the substratum of self is dropped 
and ideas take its place we fall into the same difficulties. 

G. W. T. Whitney. 

La divisibility des formes essentielles. D. Nys. Rev. Neo-Scolastique, 

IX, 1, pp. 41-52. 

According to Thomism, the two principles, primary matter and essential 
form, are complementary and exist only in union. Recent scientific dis- 
coveries renew the question concerning the divisibility of essential forms, 
e. £., the principle of life. Strictly speaking, form is not divisible because 
not endowed with separate existence. But one can ask if the division of a 
body involves the division of the form which invests it. St. Thomas ad- 
mitted the divisibility of forms except in the case of the higher animals. 
In the inorganic world any mass extended in space was individual, for 
scholasticism ; while for modern science, only atoms and molecules are 
individual, and hence the division of forms is impossible. In the vegetable 
kingdom divisibility is a fact, and is limited only by the specialization of 
the plant organs. Thus the theory of the middle ages is in harmony with 
modern botany. The same conditions hold good for the lower animals. 
The divisibility of forms depends on their ultimate relation with matter, and 
applies to the entire animal world. When the heart of a frog is removed 
but continues to beat, its life principle is the same, although the conditions 
are abnormal, and development of the complete individual is impossible. 
Scholasticism was wrong, because the survival of isolated parts of higher 
animals was not recognized. In the inorganic world, form depends on a 
definite quantity of matter. In the organic world, this quantitative limita- 
tion is gradually transcended. G. W. T. Whitney. 

PHYCHOLOGICAL. 

Interpretation of Savage Mind. John Dewey. Psych. Rev., IX, 3, pp. 
217-230. 

In the interpretation of savage mind, present civilized mind is virtually 
taken as a standard. The outcome is, therefore, negative : primitive mind 
is described in terms of 'lack,' 'absence' ; its traits are incapacities. 
These incapacities we can properly understand only by seeing them as the 
obverse side of positively organized developments ; and only by viewing 
them primarily in their positive aspect can we grasp the genetic significance 
of savage mind for the long and tortuous process of mental development. 
The abuse of the comparative method, which has resulted in the neglect of 
the mental structure of the savage by genetic psychology, is due to the 
lack of a proper method of interpretation. Comparison as currently em- 
ployed is defective in at least three respects : (1) It is used indiscriminately 
and arbitrarily ; (2) it yields only static facts, overlooking the dynamic 
quality necessary to a genetic consideration ; (3) the results thus reached 
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yield only loose aggregates of unrelated traits — not a coherent scheme of 
mind. We must recognize that mind has a pattern, or schema of arrange- 
ment in its constituent parts. These generic forms genetic psychology 
must discover and specify if it is to make any advance. The group of occu- 
pational activities affords the schema or pattern of the structural organiza- 
tion of mental traits. This schema is carried over into all the relations of 
life, and forms an integral part of the framework of present mental organ- 
ization. 

M. S. Macdonald. 

Religious Emotion. H. B. Woolston Am. J. Ps., XIII, I, pp. 62-79, 
The following results are arrived at in this article : Religious emotions 
are the stirring up of the forces deepest in the nature of man, and inherent 
in the organism of the human race. Religion is the voicing of a constitu- 
tional need, just as hunger is the feeling of a constitutional need. It is the 
desire to maintain and perfect the personality beyond its present natural 
limits. The justification for religion is found in the structure of man as a 
sentient animal. The emotions are merely the psychic resonance of bodily 
or mental activities. They indicate the presence of uncoordinated forces, 
and hence are especially marked on the breaking down of an habitual ac- 
tivity and the formation of a new coordination. An emotion is the stirring 
of forces that may be directed into a new and larger activity. In them- 
selves the emotions have no moral value. It is the turning of force into 
intelligently directed action in accordance with the needs of the situation, 
that makes the dynamic of value. Their moral worth arises out of the co- 
ordination of the dissipated energies into a consistent scheme of develop- 
ment. The religious emotion tends to take man out of the narrow bounds of 
his limited personality, and to relate him to the whole of things. The uni- 
versal tendencies are emphasized as against the more restricted. Altruism 
is urged in the place of egoism. The more spiritual activities are recom- 
mended as against the lower animal impulses, and the realization of moral 
endeavor is guaranteed by the righteous power of God. Man feels that 
his will is identified with God's will ; that his plan is a part of God's plan. 

G. W. T. Whitney. 

The Psychology of Mental Arrangement. I. M. Bentley. Am. J. Ps., 

XIII, 2, pp. 269-293. 

The problem of mental arrangement, of the mode of synthesis of con- 
scious complexes, is complementary to the problem of mental analysis. 
The synthetic problem may be stated as follows : Given the analytic ele- 
ments which form a conscious complex — as a perception or an emotion — 
what is the relation of the elements to each other in the complex as it 
actually stands in consciousness ? A perception, e. g., may be regarded 
merely as a sum of simple sensation qualities ; or it may involve the ' un- 
derstanding ' or some other ' higher ' mental activity, or a new formal or 
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' relational ' element ; or, finally, the mental formation may be considered 
as a pattern or mode of arrangement of elements. Various views are ex- 
pressed in the literature. Mach supposes that spatial and tonal percep- 
tions involve unique sensations of spatial and tonal form. Ehrenfels adds 
to the list of these formal elements, and proposes to call them * form quali- 
ties ' {Gestalt-qualitdten). Meinong substitutes for Ehrenfels' s term the 
phrase ' funded ' or ' consolidated contents ' (Jundirte Inhalte). The 
process of consolidation leads, for Meinong, to the formation of the ' com- 
plexion,' which is an organized conscious whole (e. g., a melody) made up 
of both funding and funded elements. The processes of funding are dis- 
cussed further by T. Lipps, S. Witasek, F. Schumann, and H. Cornelius. 
Lipps explains mental connections by means of unconscious processes. 
Witasek stands for a synthetizing activity. Schumann objects to Meinong' s 
' positive ideational contents ' — funded contents — which he would resolve 
into feelings and accompanying ideas. Cornelius takes an intermediate 
position, and makes the funded factor merely an attribute {Merkmal) of the 
complex, and not a new ' content.' 

In reviewing the literature, the author criticises the introduction of the 
funding process, which he regards as a confession of the inadequacy of the 
generally accepted ' elements. ' The alleged process brings in, moreover, 
an ambiguous notion of mental activity, and, at the same time, justifies 
itself by an insufficient account of analysis. The mental complex is, first 
of all, an organized mass (an 'incorporation'), whose constitution is best 
apprehended by means of a plain description of analysis, and of the syn- 
thetizing function of attention. 

The Author. 

L' imagination creatrice affective. Th. Ribot. Rev. Ph., XXVII, pp. 

598-630. 

The question here raised is whether there is a form of creative imagination 
which is purely affective, that is, which has for its matter only feelings, 
emotions, and passions. Taking for granted that emotional states are 
elements of invention, the writer endeavors to show that there are forms of 
invention of which emotional states are the essential, if not exclusive, con- 
tent. Although not very common, this form of imagination exists, and 
shows itself in several ways, only one of which is complete, the others being 
partial or attenuated. The complete form is met with in music. The 
affective dispositions exist in us under several forms : (1) Unconscious or 
subconscious, i. e., in the state of development; (2) conscious, i. e., in 
the ordinary form ; (3) analytical, i. e. , elaborated and fully developed by 
reflection. In literature the affective dispositions take an exterior form, 
owing to the verbal descriptions, which sometimes have an extreme relief ; 
again, there is the musical form, less clear but more profound and complex 
than the preceding. This, more than any other, is the instrument of pure 
affective invention. To make clear the state of soul which is the cause and 
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sign of this form of invention, the writer considers musical creation under 
its two forms, dependent and independent. Dependent music is subject to a 
text, transforming ideas, images, and words into affective states ; outwardly, 
this transformation ought to be an architectonic construction of sound 
forms. In independent music, having no relation to a text, the affective 
make-up is patent ; the creative process is revealed in itself and under its 
absolute form. Its most important characteristic is the ability to create new 
musical forms. Its essential conditions are : (i) An innate capacity to live 
in the world of sounds ; (2) a spontaneous tendency to translate everything 
into musical terms ; (3) the predominance, over objective states, of states 
designated under the generic name of feelings. Passing to the development 
of the affective imagination, the writer endeavors to show how a formless 
germ becomes an organism of extreme complexity. The matter of the 
affective imagination, consisting, not of representations separated in space, 
but in states of vague consciousness which follow each other in time, 
requires a precise and complicated technique in order to take body and 
become externalized. From this point of view, the history of music is the 
description of a long, slow, and laborious evolution of perpetual efforts to 
find material means for the ever more complete expression of human 
emotions. The invention of primitive instruments was a first step towards 
the extension and multiplicity of the means of expression. We may say, 
therefore, that the development of musical art — the most complete ex- 
pression of the affective imagination — has been subordinated to two principal 
conditions — namely, mechanical and scientific invention. The remaining 
part of this paper deals with the incomplete or united forms of affective in- 
vention, such as are found in certain literary creations and in mysticism. 

M. S. Macdonald. 

ETHICAL. 

La reponsabilite penale dans la doctrine utilitaire. A. Landry. Rev. de 

Met., X, 1, pp. 184-212. 

Our conception of penal responsibility will be very different according 
as we hold the ' classic ' view of punishment as retributive, or the utilitarian 
view of punishment as corrective. This paper is an examination of penal 
responsibility in the utilitarian doctrine, and an attempt to construct a 
theory of responsibility suitable to the teachings of utilitarianism. Punish- 
ment, for the utilitarian, is one means of combating criminality. The 
knowledge that violation of law will be followed by punishment serves to 
prevent the majority of the members of society from committing offences 
against their fellows. Punishments, when actually inflicted, have a double 
virtue, namely, exemplarity and intimidation, tending not only to correct 
the person undergoing them, but to warn those who might otherwise com- 
mit the same crimes. Inasmuch as penalties are not unmixed goods, the 
legal code must be determined by a sort of arithmetic. That is to say, 
punishment should be inflicted only when the resultant good is greater 
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than the resultant evil ; and, out of a number of possible penalties, that 
must be chosen which shall give the greatest excess of good over evil. 
This is the supreme rule of the utilitarian penal system. The responsibility 
of a criminal should be determined by his intimidabilite . This does not 
mean that the criminal who cannot be intimidated is therefore irrespon- 
sible, or that his responsibility is directly proportional to his intimidabilite. 
A decision covering the responsibility of an offender must have in view 
both exemplary consequences and consequences to the criminal himself. 
Hence the irresponsible are those in whose case punishment will have 
neither intimidatory virtues nor exemplary utility. 

M. S. McDonald. 



HISTORICAL. 

La philosophic de Fichte et la conscience contemporaine. Xavier L£on. 

Rev. de Met., X, 1, pp. 26-68. 

The work of Fichte was the recognition of the opposition between the 
■content of spirit and its form, and the reconciliation of that opposition. 
His question was how spirit that is pure activity can realize itself 
through the form of knowledge. The absolute principle must be the 
foundation and ideal of knowledge. In the dialectic there is a double 
movement ; the spirit must rise to the consciousness of its principle, and 
it must recognize the development of knowledge as the manifestation of the 
principle. Spirit is the unrealized end, which must be pursued as an ideal ; 
thus metaphysics is ethics. Intelligence is not opposed to a foreign reality. 
The practical activity of the ego furnishes an object to intelligence. The 
inertia of matter, mechanism, life, and consciousness, are progressive ex- 
pressions of activity. The determination of activity is effected by the in- 
telligence, and failure in this determination is due not to intelligence but to 
will. Agnosticism is immorality. But between reflection and its object 
there is an infinite chasm. Reflection is the form ; productive activity is 
the content of spirit. Intelligence expresses the effort of infinite liberty 
to take the form of reality. The absolute causality is not a state, but an 
ideal, a tendency toward freedom. Law, morality, and religion are the 
stages of the progress which freedom is to make. 

The theory of law substitutes a social for an individual ideal, gives the 
physical life its due as an instrument of morality, and shows that justice is 
a necessary condition for the realization of the moral ideal. Christian eth- 
ics, despite the emphasis given to charity, was individualistic ; the ideal was 
personal perfection and salvation. Kant, in the doctrine of the good will, 
presupposed a union of the individual with the universal, but only with the 
pure form of the universal. The individual was an end in himself. Fichte 
made freedom an attribute not of the individual man, but of the human 
race. Social solidarity is not a mere fact or the result of contract, but a nec- 
essary step of reason. In the Christian and Kantian ethics, the opposition 
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of body and spirit is irreducible. For Fichte, the body and nature are not 
obstacles but necessary instruments in the realization of freedom. This, 
however, is not a return to Eudsmonism. Justice is not only economic and 
social, but also spiritual equality. Christianity was interested in saving 
souls, and unhesitatingly accepted political inequality. Kant valued the 
individual, and did not allow resignation to injustice. He gave a rational 
foundation to the idea of law ; but made justice depend upon morality. 
Fichte, on the other hand, made justice the condition of morality. He is 
the first modern philosopher who gave morality a social character. 

In the doctrine of morals, Fichte shows how freedom becomes a causal prin- 
ciple as well as an ideal, how the idea of progress is rationally justified, and, 
finally, how the principle of progress is applied. The universal is realized 
only in the individual ; spirit is realized in the world. The individual con- 
tains the form of morality, but the content is found in relation to other 
individuals. For Kant, duty was rational but unexplained ; for Fichte it was 
intelligible. Progress was a possible principle because the Christian and 
Kantian dualism between nature and spirit was set aside. Charity is devo- 
tion not to God but to the work of reason ; it is directed not to the individ- 
ual but to humanity. Education is the condition of progress, and should 
be intrusted to the state. 

The sphere of religion is distinct from that of morality. It does not 
postulate an other world, but is the anticipation and faith in an immanent 
spiritual order. The moral ideal which religion furnishes is not the abso 
lute itself, but our relation to the absolute, the Word. In the second period, 
Fichte finds the reality in the absolute that determines knowledge instead 
of in knowledge itself. Here we have, first, the passage from God to the 
Word, as the necessary introduction to philosophy. The second moment 
consists in establishing the order of deduction which was adopted in the 
Science of Knowledge. The third moment is the explanation of experience ; 
fact and reflection are complementaries and constitute an indissoluble 
unity. Finally, we have the deduction of practical philosophy from the 
Word, in which Fichte shows how reflection is determined by the Absolute. 

N. E. Truman. 

Die neukantiscke Bewegung im Sosialismus. KarlVorlander. Kant- 

Studien, VII, I, pp. 23-84. 

In this article the writer seeks to explain and justify his previous state- 
ments with regard to the influence of Kant upon present socialistic theory. 
Many critics have understood him to mean that socialism had an historical 
connection with Kant. This is not the case. Although Kant's formula, 
"Always regard humanity as an end and never as a means," contains 
the essence of the socialistic theory, yet Kant never applied the principle 
to social questions, nor did socialism originate as a development from the 
Kantian philosophy. But if we consider not so much Kant's specific con- 
clusions, as the epistemological method which he introduced, we can see 
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the profound influence which he is now exerting on socialistic thinkers, and 
can find grounds for the hope that through the aid of this method it will be 
possible to give socialism a philosophic basis. 

The larger part of the article consists of a survey of recent socialistic 
writings in Germany, France, and Russia, for the purpose of showing how 
deeply the leading socialists are interested in the critical philosophy. In 
conclusion, there is a discussion of Bernstein's recent attempt to answer 
the question : Is scientific socialism possible ? Bernstein maintains that, 
both as a theory and as a movement, socialism is concerned with what 
ought to be, and hence cannot in strictness be called a science. In oppo- 
sition to him, the writer holds that it is a mistake to limit science to a causal 
explanation, that the causal point of view needs to be supplemented by the 
teleological, and that the task of science is quite as much to show us 
what ought to be as to tell us what is. Bernstein professes to go back to 
Kant, but Kant's point of view is that of the ideal. 

Ellen Bliss Talbot. 

TTie Keynote of the Work of Nietzsche. Julius Goldstein. Mind, No. 

42, pp. 216-227. 

The problems raised by Nietzsche are not confined to German philosophy, 
but are of general European interest. " They belong to the universal range 
of problems which have arisen out of the conflict between the one-sided 
radical movement of the nineteenth century and ethico-religious idealism 
of the past, an idealism which has had its most powerful historical realiza- 
tion in Christianity." After the golden age of philosophy and poetry in 
Germany in the first half of the century, came the materialism of the middle 
of the century. With naturalism came the destruction of the metaphys- 
ical background of Christianity. In the light of this destruction, and of the 
current naturalistic tendencies, the two cardinal doctrines of Nietzsche's 
teaching are to be understood : (1) The * ' transvaluation of all values" is 
necessary, logically, since the Christian metaphysics which gave rise to all 
moral values has been destroyed. There must be no sailing under false 
colors. (2) The ideal of the "Over-man" is a direct outgrowth of the 
biological tendencies, of the time. There are two geneses of the Ueber- 
mensch. In one view, Nietzsche holds that it is possible to breed a new 
race of men by conscious selection. On the other, the Over-man is a 
chance product of evolution. 

H. C. Stevens. 

Beitrage zur Eklarung Platonischer Lehren und zur Wurdigung des Aris- 
toteles. R. Wahle. Ar. f. G d. Ph., XIV, 2, pp. HS-I55- 
Wahle bases the following contentions on the Thecetetus, Sophist, 
Timaus, and Philebus : (1) The word idea misrepresents the Platonic 
Wta. The former is a subjective, conscious notion ; the latter an absolute, 
objective, existential form. (2) True being is permanent, and its knowledge 
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certain ; phenomenal being is in process and its knowledge uncertain. (3) 
The world, nSo/iog, was not created out of nothing. The principles of 
yheaig and x^pa existed before concrete things, e.g., a triangular body. 
(4) Xapa cannot mean empty space, but rather an indeterminate poten- 
tial matter (Tim., 51). These elements in Platonism were, with some 
modification, adopted by Aristotle. 

Wahle further ascribes to Plato, but with less assurance of their correct- 
ness, the following : ( 1) The Demiurge is not a real, ontological power. 
It has no function, but at most can stand figuratively in Plato's system for 
the personification of energy. (2) Still less possible is it that Plato regarded 
the other gods (popular) as real. (3) The so-called ideas or paradigms of 
being, although unchangeable, possess energy and life. (4) In the compo- 
sition of the world-soul {Tim., 35, 36) the principle of becoming (yhsaiQ 
darepov) is derived from x&pa, and is not coordinate with it. (5) The per- 
sistent character (being) belonging to the world-soul is derived from the 
indwelling energy of the types, or primary forms Qfecu). These forms, 
however, are not existentially one with concrete phenomena, as in Aris- 
totle's philosophy, but are ontologically separate. (6) The individual soul 
is of the same essence as the world-soul (Tim., 41, Phileb., 29 ff.), and as 
the individual body is derived from and nourished by the corporeal All, so 
the individual soul is derived from the cosmic soul. And as the individual 
soul possesses knowledge and consciousness, so also does the cosmic soul. 
Aristotle conceives ' form ' not as substantial, in the Platonic meaning, but 
as a dynamic principle. He makes it immanent in vXij, in conjunction 
with which form is quickened into life. Although he hypostasizes the 
notion, as Plato did, yet by making it immanent he falls into Heraclitean- 
ism, which Plato sought to escape. In his doctrine of the divine vovc, 
however, he falls finally into the transcendentalism of Plato. 

W. A. H. 

Ueber die Echtheit und Abfassungszeit des platonischen Alciabiades I. R. 

Adam. Ar. f. G. d. Ph., XIV, 1, pp. 40-65. 

Although the genuineness of Alcibiades I is attested by Cicero and Plu- 
tarch, in ancient times, and amongst moderns by Socher, Hermann, Stall- 
baum, and Steinhart, yet the adverse opinion of Schleiermacher has had 
such influence that in treatises on Plato now-a-days the dialogue is commonly 
passed over as spurious. Adam shows that Alcibiades I is written in the 
same spirit as Bks. V-VI I of the Republic, viz., the fundamental idea 
developed in both is that the welfare of the state rests on justice and 
the moral education of the individual citizens. The supremacy of reason 
in the human soul, and the identity of virtue and happiness are treated in 
the undoubted manner of Plato. Possible reference to Alcibiades I is 
found in Aristotle's Metaph. 1043" 3, although the absence of citation by 
Aristotle would be no decisive argument against the genuineness of the 
dialogue, because the doctrines here developed in a tentative, elementary 
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way are more fully, clearly, and exactly treated in the Republic. Alcibia- 
des II is shown to be in certain passages (145 B, D) an imitation of Alci- 
biades I, and in other passages to violate the authenticated teaching of 
Plato, and its spuriousness was conceded even by the ancients. TheAlei- 
biades I must have been written before 369 B (122 D ; Cf. Xenoph. Cyrop. 
7, 2, 24 and Ale. I, 121 A if.) when the freedom of Messenia had not 
been restored. W. A. H. 

TlipaQ and airapov in the Pythagorean Philosophy. W. A. Heidel. Ar. 

f. G. d. Ph., XIV, 3, pp. 384-399- 

Heidel maintains that the moral idea of limitation which found expres- 
sion in the Trv0ay6pew( rpdirog tov jiiov as love of order, demand for dp/iovai 
and Koff/zof, and aversion to lawlessness, dominated the mathemati co-phys- 
ical theories of the Pythagoreans. Zeller, while acknowledging the great 
influence of ethical notions on the Pythagorean school, insists that its 
science was, in its essential basis, physics. Zeller further holds that the 
distinction between irepa( and airetpov was primarily metaphysical and, more- 
over, was not an original part of Pythagoreanism, but was placed at the 
head of the categories by Philolaus. 

Heidel points out the aesthetico-ethical connotation of the notion of 
irkpaj; in the criticism of Aristotle (De eoelo, 293" 30), and the affinity be- 
tween the Aristotelian p-iaov and the Pythagorean KEKepaa/ievov (Eth. nic. 
no6 b 28 ff.). He further cites Aristotle's complaint (De coelo, 293*25, 
Metaph. 986 3) against the Pythagoreans for allowing aesthetic considera- 
tions to bias their philosophy. In the two pairs of contraries employed by 
the early Pythagoreans (rrspac X antipov and TrtpiTr6v X apnov) Trtpaq X aireipov 
is the basic pair. Simplicius (Phys. 455, 20 D.) quotes certain unnamed 
c^Tjyr/Tai to the effect that anti.pov and apnov are identical. Now, the Pytha- 
goreans attempted to explain physical phenomena by physical entities, i. 
e., by denominate or concrete numbers. Aristotle says the Pythagorean 
numbers were not abstracted from sensible objects, and he censured this 
(to him) unintelligible use of the strictly 'mathematical,' saying that the 
Pythagoreans tried to explain the ponderable by the imponderable. Aris- 
totle's explanation of the relation between airupov and apriov is the artificial 
one of the gnomon. Simplicius, on the other hand, says the reason for 
the identification of the two is ' ' that everything that is divided into equal 
parts is unlimited in respect to bipartition ; whereas the odd, when added, 
limits it, since it prevents its division into equal parts. ' ' Taking the Pytha- 
gorean numbers as solid or concrete units, Heidel illustrates this interpre- 
tation of the h^rfyiiTac as recorded by Simplicius (which H. regards as more 
primitive than Aristotle's) as follows : 

(A) — > (B) Hl>. 
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In the above (A an even number, say 10 ; B an uneven number, say n) 
it is the odd number or monad that sets an obstruction or limit to biparti- 
tion and explains the identity between the unlimited (awetpov) and even 
(apriov). If the above explanation is true, the oldest Pythagorean doctrine 
could not have identified cmupov and ksv6v. The odd and the even, Heidel 
says, are thus characterized with reference to their perfection or imperfec- 
tion as determined by limit. The mathematico-scientific is, therefore, 
dominated by the ethico-religious interest as the more primary. 

W. A. H. 



